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"to be" (and even here no active pi- form is preserved), have passed 
over into one of the thematic types or been replaced by unrelated words. 
Thus we have derm for tCOtjiu, 8tvo> or St'Su) for 8io\opi, ipiropu> for Svvapai, 
etc. 

Presents in -vo> have spread very extensively at the expense of various 
others. Thus <f>epvw "bring" (<£epa>), 8evw "bind" (S«o), x«"o> "pour" 
(x«»), a^>rjvu> "leave" (a<j>ir)iu) , etc.; so regularly -u>vu> for -6<a or -uWu/u, 
as ctkotiovu) "slay" (a- kotow "darken"), 8iop6d>v<» "mend," ir\r)pu>vv> "pay" 
(w\i)p6<0 "fill"), crrpcovo) "spread" (o-Tpiawvpi), £wva> "gird" (£u>vvvpi), etc. 
In all these last and many of the others -vv> is added to the form of the verb- 
stem which appears in the aorist; that is, they are formed anew from the 
aorist, e.g., o-kotu>v<o from io-Korwo-a, a<p-ijv<a from a<prio-a. Presents in -aivu> 
have been augmented by numerous new formations, many of these also based 
upon the aorist stem. Thus Xapftavu) is replaced by Aa/Wi>a> (Kara\a/3aiv<o 
" understand ") , formed from the aorist IXa^a (eXafSov) , and similarly Xav6avu>, 

ina.vda.vu>, rvy^avu) by Xa&aivia, pa6aivm, TV)(aiva>, and traxr^io (aor. liraOov) by 

ira.6al.voi. Cf . irriyaCvw " go " formed to vTnjya, which is in origin the imperfect 
of iirdyco but had come to be used as an aorist. 

Carl D. Buck 
University or Chicago 



Arte e Artifizio nel Dramma Greco. A Francesco Guglielmino. 
Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1912. Pp. xii+301. L. 4. 

The title indicates the author's point of view and the chief defect of a 
well-written book, intended for the general reader rather than for the pro- 
fessional scholar. It is a study, from that point of view, of the technique 
of Greek tragedy. It is in two parts, the first on the conventions of Greek 
dramatic art and the devices for preserving verisimilitude under those require- 
ments, the second on the ways in which plays are shaped by the desire for 
immediate effect. Another volume is promised, which is to follow the sub- 
ject of the second part farther, and thence proceed to consider other aspects 
of the drama more or less related. 

The point of view seems natural, perhaps; the defect of it may not appear 
at first. Yet the result is unfortunate precisely for the reader who is not 
technically a scholar. Unless he can make the needed corrections, he may 
carry away, instead of a true picture of a great art that differs from ours, a 
picture subtly distorted, and this will tend to confirm some popular prejudices 
that are due simply to lack of knowledge. The author of course intended no 
such result; it is merely inseparable from the method of distinguishing an 
art-form from the details that make up that form, and calling the whole 
form art and essential components artifices. 

Take what is said of the convention that the chorus almost always 
remains on the scene. We see it from a wrong side unless we take the point 
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of view of the Athenian audience. They, regarding the chorus as central 
and vital — still, in a sense, as from the beginning, the chorus of Dionysos 
dancing and singing to the god in his precinct — were accustomed to the con- 
vention, and maintained it. They never fancied that verisimilitude required 
the chorus to enter the palace, and never regarded the excuse for remaining 
as an artifice, to irpeirov, if not t6 ei/cos, forbade the chorus to withdraw. 
Tacitly to impose our alien convention on the Athenian dramatist is to mis- 
lead rather than to explain. So with some of the appeals to immediate 
effect. It is unfair to the dramatist and his art to forget that he and his 
audience were all Athenians together. Was it flattering his audience, a 
seeking for effect, when Lowell in his Commemoration Ode said what his 
audience felt so deeply in praise of the reunited country for which, in the 
Civil War just ended, those graduates had died? When the Athenian 
dramatist, sharing the Athenian pride in their country's history or legend, 
makes a character express a common patriotic emotion or belief, we cannot 
properly call that flattery of the audience, or an artifice for effect, even though 
the words were sure to call out rapturous applause. The bit of truth in 
such a view is so partial as to be false. In regard to the Persians, again, 
Guglielmino falls into a similar, though common, mistake. The historical 
element in the play, if by that term we mean strictly historical details, is 
very small, hardly more than a few names and the account of the battle of 
Salamis. The historical events could not be made into the plot of an 
Athenian tragedy without thorough recasting. They were recalled vividly, 
so as to awaken the patriotic pride of the audience, by those names and the 
story of that central event, the recent battle. But these Persians are really 
a creation of the poet's imagination — Aischylean-Oriental Greeks, foreign 
enough to be very ignorant of Athens, but deeply imbued with the poet's 
own religion and morality. Questions of historical verisimilitude are here 
out of place. It was the author's title, the form in which he chose to cast 
his exposition, that drew him, in these and many other details, to look at 
things from an unfortunate angle. If he had set out to write a straight- 
forward Grammar of Athenian Dramatic Art probably most of these matters 
would have fallen into their true relations. 

With this important subtraction, the book is interesting and mostly 
sound, more readable perhaps in the first part than in the second. Occasion- 
ally one must dissent from a reading of a character. One can hardly grant, 
e.g., that Sophokles, in the Aias, has really exhibited the goddess of his 
own city as on a lower moral plane than Odysseus (pp. 72 f.). The author 
follows G. Dopheide in finding not a few inconsistences in tragedies of 
Sophokles due to the poet's aiming at some immediate effect; but the two 
cases cited (pp. 102, 171) reveal no discrepancy. On the other hand Gug- 
lielmino is nearer the truth than most in his understanding of fate in Sophokles 
(p. 210, note). He shows no trace of acquaintance with anything printed 
in the United States. And it is odd to see a paper in the Classical Review 
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by Professor Macurdy (Grace Harriet) credited to "l'Harriet" (p. 62). 
But we can afford to be amused rather than irritated at such things, and 
may remind ourselves that many of us in this country do not keep up with 
Italian publications as we should. 

Thomas D. Goodell 
Yale University 



Die Spurhunde des Sophokles. Von U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dokff. Sonderabdruck aus dem XXIX. Bande der neuen 
Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alterthum. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. M. 1. 

Professor von Wilamowitz assisted Hunt in the construction of the text 
of the new fragments of Sophocles, and, after waiting for Hunt to publish, 
now gives to the public his own interpretations. 

The tragic fragments he holds to be undoubtedly Sophoclean and refers 
them to a tragedy Eurypylos already divined by Tyrwhitt. The long frag- 
ment descriptive of Priam's lament for Eurypylos he quotes and interprets 
with observations on the style which are much needed to reconcile us to the 
Sophoclean authorship of some of these lines. When, for instance, Priam 
seems to speak of the dead Eurypylos as rov ireuSa rov yipovra rov vtavlav, 
it is surely reading a great deal into yipovra to interpret it by Aeschylus' 
yipovra rov vovv o-dpua 8' ^/3(o<rav <f>ipti. The third line vtKpw StSovres ovSiv 
£>4>ti\.oviJ.ivui he rejects as tasteless and obviously spurious. But may it not 
be defended by Iliad xxii. 513: ovSiv o-oly' o^)«Xos? In the last four lines 

Xpovov ijevtoOds oil paKpbv iroAAtoy [o' ctw] 
p,vrjp,r)v Trapitjas rols [A,eA«p.p.<(v]o« [Sopos] 
otr' ovre MifWiov oJt£ SafpmjSwv itotc] 
irfcVJ^T/ 7j-[o77(ras K\aiire.p ai)yi{r[Tu>v anpoi] 

I would suggest that we place a comma after irape^as and construe the 
following dative with ir[iv]6ri ir[oij<ras], for which, if space allows, it would 
perhaps be better to substitute irivOi} irapao-x^v (Aeschyl. Persae 322, 2<xp- 
Seo-iv | wivdos trapaaxutv), reading also, perhaps, oiirep for KcuVep. 

The 'IxvtvTal ^drvpoi, of which some four hundred lines have been 
rescued, deals with the theme of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. Wilamo- 
witz plausibly reconstructs the plot and quotes and interprets the chorus' 
quest for the cattle and Cyllene's teasing speech. From the style he infers 
that the play belongs to the earlier period of Sophocles' irocpov kol Kardrexvov 
manner. He confirms this conclusion by the absence of three speakers and 
of dvTiAa/Ji?, and the suggestion that Sophocles himself may have played 
the part of Hermes which he would hardly have done except as a youth. 



